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son whomsoever as beneficiary. In certain special cases a contract is 
held valid if there were insurable interest when the contract was en- 
tered into. Thus a creditor may take out a policy on the life of his 
debtor, and may continue the policy in force even after the debt has 
been paid. It certainly seems desirable that the doctrine of insurable 
interest should be applied more strictly in life insurance than is now 
done. The complete enforcement of the principle would clearly re- 
move all incentive to crime by the insured as a result of insurance. 

It is unnecessary to follow the author in his account of "company 
frauds," since wildcat companies are rather an excrescence on the body 
of insurance than a part of the system. It is somewhat astonishing to 
find that the remedy proposed by the author is the removal of all legis- 
lative restrictions upon the formation and management of insurance 
companies. Obviously the current of public opinion, as indicated by 
the course of legislation in the United States, runs in the opposite di- 
rection. Moreover there are at least two good reasons for the common 
practice of restriction and regulation. In the first place people in 
general, and the poorer classes in particular, are incompetent to pass 
upon the qualifications of insurance companies. In the second place 
unrestricted competition would be an imperfect and extremely costly 
method of determining fitness to survive in this field. 

In conclusion it should be said that the author has brought together 
in this book a great deal of information about insurance in general, as 
well as about the specific subject of the book, and has presented it in 
an interesting way. The information is not new or difficult of access 
for students of the subject, but it has not before been readily accessible 
to " the man on the street." Much of it moreover is information which 
it is extremely important for him to possess. 

Allan H. Willett. 

Brown University. 

Municipal Trade: The Advantages and Disadvantages resulting 
from the Substitution of Representative Bodies for Private Propri- 
etors in the Management of Industrial Undertakings. By Major 
Leonard Darwin, New York. E. P. Dutton & Company 1903. 
— 354 PP. 

There are few books on this vexed question of so judicial a temper 
and of so thorough and comprehensive a character. Every paragraph 
of the work contains an argument for or against what in America we 
call municipal ownership of public utilities. An extended analysis of 
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contents precedes each chapter, and in addition, a single brief thesis, 
or statement of the thought of the chapter. A short appendix gives a 
summary of the joint parliamentary report of 1903. The work has an 
excellent index. The chief forms of municipal activity treated are: 
markets, baths, harbors, piers, water supply, gas, electric lighting, 
tramways, omnibuses and house-building, together with the subsidiary 
operations connected with the chief ones considered. 

The reader is never for a moment left in doubt as to Major Darwin's 
position as an opponent of municipal ownership on the scale in which 
it is now practiced in England, to say nothing of further advance, which 
the author regards as inevitable. Nevertheless, Major Darwin pre- 
sents almost every possible argument on the other side with a fairness 
and fullness quite unusual in any work on a controverted subject. He 
frankly and frequently admits that no general formula can be laid 
down, but that, within wide limits, each case must be decided upon its 
own merits, and in the light of the particular circumstances connected 
with it. Yet with each chapter it becomes increasingly plain that our 
author is a thorough individualist, and a firm, yet reasonable adherent 
of the classical or orthodox school of economics. 

In fact, every important conclusion reached by him rests ultimately 
on the assumption that the field of effective competition is wider than 
those who hold a more radical theory of social progress and the distri- 
bution of wealth would for a moment admit. He says (analysis of chap- 
ter xi, page xx), " Our conclusions must be largely guided by common- 
sense considerations; and such considerations tell against municipal 
house-building." This thought runs through the whole work. The 
a priori method is first employed and the results then tested by such 
statistics as are available. 

The only service which our author is willing to turn over to public 
ownership and management is that of domestic water supply. The 
distinction between this and other forms of municipal service is that 
water, being a prime necessary of life, should not be sold by measure, 
that the supply of it is a monopoly, and that no substitute can be found 
for it. To those with a different conception of social solidarity and 
human progress, it would naturally occur that while partial substitutes 
may be found for other services, and consequently a somewhat greater 
degree of competition may be introduced, such competition is, in many 
instances, at least, of so limited a kind as to fall far short of the desired 
results. While no one will raise any objection to Major Darwin's 
methods and arguments, many will find themselves compelled to dis- 
agree with him in his conclusions, since these are based upon estimates 
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of the relative weight of various considerations which are not in them- 
selves susceptible of exact measurement. 

What has just been said applies with special force to our author's 
treatment of the statement that the decision in any particular case 
should not rest entirely upon the relative economic efficiency of private 
and public management. Nearly all will agree with this in the ab- 
stract; but when we attempt to decide what degree of efficiency is a 
fair offset for certain social inconveniences and evils, real or supposed, 
we are no longer guided by the facts in the case, but by our social the- 
ories and preconceived ideas of the comparative importance of these 
two entirely incommensurable elements. 

If we turn to Major Darwin's direct attempt to compare the results 
of public and private management in these undertakings, we find once 
more that his conclusions rest on his ultimate social and political phil- 
osophy. He insists that we ought not to compare present private and 
municipal management, but reformed private and public management. 

While he freely admits that in all cases of monopoly, either public 
ownership or public regulation is necessary, yet he concludes that reg- 
ulation offers the greater hope. In the last analysis this conclusion 
rests on the belief that progress in the past has been largely due to pri- 
vate initiative, and that such must be the case in the future. Adherents 
of another school of social philosophy, however, will hardly admit the 
unmixed beneficence of competition in the past; moreover, they believe 
that changed circumstances are narrowing the field in which compe- 
tition works to the advantage of society. Furthermore, they believe 
that the very philosophy which makes us cling to private ownership is 
likely to make attempts at the regulation of private enterprise ineffec- 
tual. 

The work is thoroughly English in its point of view, although it con- 
tains many references to American municipal corruption. Major Dar- 
win advocates a commission of the central government to deal with 
municipal service, basing his suggestion on what he conceives to be the 
work of commissions in Massachusetts. He declares that for purposes 
of control a local commission is not only a prejudiced party, but is also 
sure to be lacking in the necessary technical knowledge. 

Greater familiarity with American experience in commissions would 
doubtless have led the author to modify his suggestions on this subject. 
He proposes but one commission, which shall have control of all these 
undertakings of various kinds for the whole of Great Britain; and pro- 
poses to give it important powers in granting concessions to companies 
as well as in controlling the companies. If American experience teaches 
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anything, it teaches that the part played by such a commission in 
granting concessions would make it less effective as a controlling agency, 
while the extent and variety of its powers would prevent its members 
from ever becoming thoroughly expert in any one line. 

John H. Gray. 
Northwestern University. 

The Tenement House Problem, Including the Report of the New 
York State Tenement House Commission of 1900. By various writ- 
ers, edited by Robert W. deforest and Lawrence Veeller, 
2 vols. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan 
& Company, Ltd., 1903. — xxxi, 470 ; vii, 516 pp. 

First Report 0} the Tenement House Department of the City 0} 
New York, January 1, 1902 — July 1, 1903. By Robert W. defor- 
est, Commissioner. 2 vols., 1904. — vi, 426; 480 pp. 

The failure of the state of New York to make any appropriation for 
the publication of the valuable report of the tenement house commis- 
sion of 1900 was matter for general regret, but the volumes under review 
more than make up for this deficiency. They include not only the 
material collected by the state tenement house commission, of which 
Mr. deForest was chairman and Mr. Veiller, secretary, but the tene- 
ment house law of 1901, as amended in 1902 and 1903, and an introduc- 
tion written by Mr. deForest indicating what has been done under that 
law by the tenement house commission. By rare good fortune the 
editors of these volumes, who had rendered conspicuous service to the 
cause of tenement house reform as chairman and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the tenement house committee of the Charity Organization 
Society, organized in 1898, were chosen commissioner and secretary, 
respectively, of the tenement house department created by the act, 
which as members of the state commission they had helped to draft. 
Thus the very men who did most to secure needed modifications in the 
law were those charged to see that the new provisions were enforced. 
The results have shown that in this case, at any rate, the reforms ad- 
vocated were practical, and the reformers the men best fitted to secure 
their execution. 

The volumes under review present an exhaustive examination of all 
the different phases of the tenement house problem. Following the 
general report and recommendations of the commission are chapters 
on tenement house reform in New York City, 1834 to 1900, housing 



